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HRISTMAS 
means a great 


oY | many things. 

Among them 
is this,—Going out 
Lo) bind -the’ Unior- 
tunate. Christmas 
is light, to show the 
true way. Christ- 
mas is love, to help 
us along that way. 


“And Jesus spake this 
Parable, saying, What 
man of you, having an 
hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is 
lost until he finid it? 
And when he hath found 
it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders rejoicing. And 
when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his 
friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them, Re- 
joice with me; forlI have 
found my sheep which 
was lost.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


LITTLE JACK HORNER’S CHRISTMAS PIE. 
BY KATH WHITING PATCH. 


“Lirrve Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, * What a good boy am I!’" 


T was the day before Christmas, and lit- 
tle Jack Horner was trudging slowly 
along the busy streets, stopping now and 
then to gaze in a toy-shop window, and 
to ponder upon the wonderful things he 

had heard his schoolmates discussing, — Christmas- 

trees and wellfilled stockings, plum-puddings and 

Christmas parties, and, above all, the jolly old saint, 

bringer of all this happiness. 

“T wonder why he don’t bring us all those things,” 
said little Jack to himself; “perhaps he will this 
time if I try real hard to be good. I guess I’ll hurry 
home now and see if I can help mother, anyway,” 
and so saying, he thrust his small hands into his 
small pockets and, whistling “Yankee Doodle,” 
marched off toward home. 

Now Jack was a good boy really, and did not need 
to be bribed to do the right thing. So, when he 
said to himself that he would try to be good in order 
to be remembered by Santa Claus, he was simply 
carrying out what his Sunday-School teacher, and, 
indeed, the teacher at the public school had told 
him, that Santa Claus remembered good boys, but 
passed by the bad ones, and did not put anything in 
their stockings. 

Mrs. Horner was still bending over her wash-tub, 
though her back ached and the afternoon was fading. 
A little smile played about her lips, however, and 
she often peeped anxiously into the oven, Just as 
she had hurried a sayory something into the pantry, 
Jack came in, his rosy face all dimpled with smiles, 
and his arms full of chips. As he dropped the chips 
to kiss his mother, he exclaimed joyfully: “Oh, I’m 
trying to be so good that Santa Claus won’t forget 
me.” And then a sudden thought flashing into his 
little head, he darted out of the kitchen to his own 
very small bedroom. There, diving under the mat- 
tress, he brought forth a small box, and taking a 
seat upon the floor, he carefully untied the many 
strings, and emptied into his cap a five-cent piece, 
two pennies, and a two-cent copper. 

“ Five and two are seven and two are nine. Nine 
cents! Whatalot! I don’t believe big folks hang 
up their stockings, but I’ll hang mother’s for her and 
be her Santa Claus. I can get some things with 
this money.” 

With this thought in his generous little heart, and 
his face all aglow with happiness, Jack carefully re- 
placed his money in the box, and stowed it away in 
a snug corner of his pocket. ‘Then he went back to 
his mother, and asked her if she could spare him for 
a little while. “Iwon’t be gone long,” he said, and 
started on his happy errand. 

The people hurrying by, busy with their own 
Christmas doings, wondered what made the poorly 
dressed little lad look so glad. He soon stopped to 
gaze in the window of a baker’s shop, where some 
tempting Christmas cakes were spread invitingly 
forth to charm the eve of the public. What did it 
say on the placard that stood among them? Jacky 
spelled it out: ‘One cent each.” 

The little boy was soon in the shop, and as he was 
coming out with two of those beautiful frosted cakes 
in a paper-bag, a gentleman rode up to the sidewalk, 
and called to Jack to hold his horse while he went 
into a store. He was gone some time, and Jack’s 
hands grew very cold, and he stood first on one foot 
and then on the other in his efforts to keep warm; 
but he had his reward when the young man at last 
came out and leaped on to his horse, for he leaned 


over and slipped a bright quarter-of-a-dollar into the 
hand of the astonished boy. 

“Tt has been a cold fifteen minutes, and you de- 
serve double pay,” he said. 

Little Jack Horner stood still in amazement, — he 
could hardly believe his good fortune ; he looked at 
the shiny silver piece with eyes quite as bright, and 
turned it over and over in his hand. He forgot en- 
tirely about being cold. 


“Oh, what a lot I can get for her now,” he said, 


half aloud. 


Early Christmas morning Mrs. Horner slipped 
into the kitchen to make the fire. Imagine her 
astonishment to find a cheery blaze already there, 
and, hanging from the mantel-shelf, a long new 
stocking, bulging out here and there in a most curious 
fashion, 

Mrs. Horner stood still in her surprise. Where 
had that stocking come from? She could not guess 
until a happy little voice shouted, “ Merry Christ- 
mas!” ‘Then her eyes were attracted to the chimney- 
corner, and there sat Jacky, with nothing more or 
less resting on his knees than a great pie, from which 
he had just taken the largest of plums, 

“Oh, mother,” he cried, carefully setting down 
his treasure, “what a good boy I must be, for see 
what Santa Claus has given me! and,” he added, 
shyly, pointing to the stocking as he spoke, “and, 
mother, see what your Santa Claus left for you!” 

Mrs. Horner understood then, and catching Jacky 
in her arms, she gave him such a hug and kiss! Then 
together they looked at the contents of that stocking ; 
and how they enjoyed it! 

There were a pair of mittens and a bit of ribbon; 
also the two cakes, an orange, and —oh, a number 
of little things, all dear to the hearts of Jack and his 
mother. Never did Christmas stocking give more 
happiness, but the poor woman gazed at her treas- 
ures in bewilderment. 

“Why, where did my little Santa Claus get all 
these things ?” she asked. 

Then Jack told his mother all about the money he 
had earned, and how he had met pretty Miss Ethel 
Burton, his Sunday-School teacher, and had told 
her what he was going to do, and how she had helped 
him choose the things to fill the stocking, and how 
this and how that had happened, until he was quite 
out of breath. 

But that was not all. Just as they were sitting 
down to their simple breakfast, they heard a gentle 
rap at the door; and when Mrs. Horner opened it, 
what do you think she saw? Why, a good-sized 
market-basket standing on the doorstep all by itself. 
To the handle of the market-basket was attached a 
large card, on which Mrs Horner read: 

“For little Jack Horner, from Santa Claus.’’ 

“ For me, for me!” éxclaimed the astonished little 
boy ; “oh, mother, mother, I must have been gooder 
than I thought I was!” 

Such splendid things as came out of that basket! 
The happy tears filled Mrs, Horner’s eyes as she 
wrapped herself in a warm shawl; and Jack went 
into raptures over a new jacket, and danced glee- 
fully about the kitchen in shoes that had no holes 
in them, while one hand held a bright picture- 
book and the other clasped a bag of candy. And — 
will you believe me?—a good dinner came out of 
that basket, too. 

Jack, with love beaming in his eyes and a smile 
puckering his red lips, told his mother that he 
thought Santa Claus must be a very good man. His 
mother kissed him, and said she thought so too; but 
her heart was also breathing a blessing on pretty 
Miss Ethel Burton. Mrs. Horner thought that Santa 
had a helper this time. 

Jack and his mother enjoyed a royal dinner that 
day, and ended it with the Christmas pie. 

“T think I like it best of all my Christmas,” said 
Jacky, contentedly ; “cause it tastes as if you made 
it, mother.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS WITHOUT CHILDREN, 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


Wuar would Christmas be without the children ? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 

As on tiny hoods and scarfs aud mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting “ Merry Christmas” in your face ? 


Think of Christmas-trees without a dolly ! 
Think of stockings, all of No. 10, 

Hanging side by side beneath the chimney, — 
Think you Santa Claus would visit them ? 


Think what dearth of innocent enjoyment, 
Think what barrenness of joy and mirth, 
Think what desolation would attend us, 
Were the children banished from the earth! 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces ; 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled ; - 
Let us think of one who, loving others, 
Was on earth and dwelt a little child. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT NICHOLAS IN HARMONY FLAT. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


VERYBODY in Briarley supposed he or she — 

E and generally it was she — knew the reason for 

Miss Rose Carey’s sudden departure from her 

old home, “ where she had been born and bred; and 

if she had known on which side her bread was but- 

tered, she would never have left,” according to the 
opinion of interested friends. 

The fact was, no one but Miss Carey herself, and 
her faithful companion Tom, who purred his ap- 
proval, could have told why. Even keen-eyed Deacon 
Moore never saw the astonishment in Miss Carey’s 
face when he put a letter into her hand. She bided 
her time, and that of the leisurely nag, and waited 
until they had turned the road, then opened the 
letter, which was to make so different a turning to 
Rose Carey’s life. 

She read as follows, with only Tom to look over 
her shoulder. 

Harmony Fvat, Noy. 15, 1890. 

My DEAR FRIEND Rosk, — It’s no use to tease me, I 
shall have to hang my stocking here in the four walls of 
Harmony Flat, and if I am made up as I should be, feel 
especially grateful that I have any stocking to hang. 
Molly has just sent off the last payment to Miss Carey, 
spinster, Briarley. She’s our aunt, and I ought to call 
her so, but you know I’ve never seen her. Molly ’s an 
angel, wings and all, bat mine show no sign of sprouting. 
I do the scolding for the family,—for it does not seem 
fair for that old woman (Here Miss Carey, spinster, 
winced, and said, ‘Old woman! and I’m only sixty, 
and spruce-looking, at that” ) to be rolling in gold ducats, 
while we have to live on the hull of a bean. 

I detest family quarrels ; but, do you know, we’re as 
proud as if we had the most beautiful coat-of-arms in the 
world, that marmee married to suit herself and papa, and 
not all the Careys in Christendom. We have a rather 
tender spot for Aunt Rose, too (‘‘ Kind of them, I’m 
sure!’’), for after grandpa turned papa from the house, 
Aunt Rose lent him money. This has been our bugaboo; 
but the business is over to-day between us and that 
Sphinx of Briarley, and the world wags on, We’re 
to turn the flat into a genteel boarding-house; nota hash- 
house, for Harmony and hash can never go hand-in-hand. 
Fred will have to give up his art study unless there is a 
turn of the tide. So, you see, my place is here by my 
own fireside, where I must try to look pleasant, and as 
angelic as — Molly. Yours devotedly, 

Maset MacompBer REED, 


Miss Carey declared that the missent letter was 
providential, for it opened her eyes to the condition 
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of her nieces. She put it in another envelope, gave 
it to the milkman to address and write ‘* Missent ” 
upon it, then cautioned him to wait before mailing 
it until he should reach a distant station, 

Then Miss Carey sat down and thought; stopping 
the old eight-day clock, whose perpetual tick-tick, 
disturbed her. Twenty-four hours later, her decision 
made, she appeared in the great city of N——, alone; 
yet not alone, for Tom, and Jack, an elderly and 
respectable parrot, green with age, if not jealousy, 
were her companions. 

Willie Reed, the seven-year-old hopeful of the 
family, had been most busily employed that day an- 
swering the calls at Harmony Flat, in response to an 
advertisement which appeared in the “ Eyening 
Times.” ‘The Reeds had determined to give up their 
sunny front room that it might bring them an in- 
come; and when a wide-awake little lady presented 
herself early in the afternoon, with a parrot and cat 
in her train, Willie skipped through the apartment 
to his sister, exclaiming : — 

“Oh, Molly, there ’s just the dandiest little woman 
here; she says I could tell you a Mrs. Nicholas 
wished to look at the room; and I think she’s Mrs. 
St. Nicholas, for she has a twinkle in her eyes, and 
looks as if she might be Old St. Nick’s wife —” 

Little Willie spoke more wisely than he knew, for 
with the arrival of the new boarders, the good times 
began; and such jolly good times, too. The entire 
Reed family, from grave Molly, who had scarcely 
smiled since the dear little marmee had been laid to 
rest, to Tom, the adopted member of the household, 
grew quite hilarious and frisky as the days went by. 
The occupant of the sunny front room seemed to 
know, as if by magic, when Willie’s best pair of 
stockings were laid up for repairs; then, too, dainty 
dishes were arranged and left, just by chance, when 
the tired bread-winner for the family came home at 
night. There seemed to be a perpetual Merry Christ- 
mas in the house, that had usually been so dark and 
cheerless. The new boarder was the kind Brownie 
of the flat, who left a dainty little parcel under 
Fred’s plate upon his birthday, the 10th of Decem- 
her, which, by some witchcraft, contained just enough 
money for his course at the art school. 

No one could thank Mrs. Nicholas, for that very 
morning she took an early train, leaving word that 
they should hear from her soon, and requesting that 
the cat and parrot have their regular three meals. 

The day before Christmas the door-bell rang from 
early morning until noon; mysterious parcels arrived 
for each member of the Reed family, with requests 
not to open them until the following day ; and just at 
noon came a telegram, with the following : — 

The big Reeds and little Reeds are invited to visit 
“The Meadows,” Briarley.. The 2.15 train reaches the 
Corners at six, where there will be a sleigh in waiting. 

By order of the Entertaining Committee, 
Mrs. NicHonas. 

Such a shouting and talking from room to room, 
as to what it all could mean. Briarley? Why, that 
was Aunt Rose’s home. Had Mrs. Nicholas been 
some intimate friend of Aunt Rose, or did it just 
happen that both women lived in Briarley? ‘The 
practical sister suggested the wisdom of using no 
precious time for idle guessing, and proved the bal- 
ance-wheel of that upset household. 

Meanwhile, the snow began to fall, in fluttering, 

uncertain flakes at first; but by the time the jolly 
Reeds reached the station, the storm became almost 
blinding in its fury. What did it matter? Hearts 
were light aud gay, and there was fun in store. At 
the Corners, when the train arrived an hour late, 
there stood Jim Tarrell’s sleigh, and the driver, with 
a Merry Christmas smile of good cheer. 

“Ye are to ask nary a question; but, by George, 
ain't it a joke? I’ve got the right set, hain’t I? 
Ye’re the Reeds that hail from N——?%” 

All the quizzing and catechising proved Jim per- 
fectly non-committal. “I reck’n I ken be as dumb 

_accritter as airy sphinx when I set out.” 


Further and further from the village, where the 
drifts grew deeper and deeper’ now they approached 
a lighted driveway, and there, upon the broad piazza 
of the substantial house, stood, muffled in her fur 
garment, the mistress of Briarley, known there as 
Miss Rose Carey. 

“Come right in, children. Don’t you dare call 
me Mrs, Nicholas. It’s the first time I ever played 
a part before. I think I’m too old to be an actress; 
I really am lonesome for my own name of Rose 
Carey.” 

Such cheers and “ bear-hugs,” as little Willie called 
them! The driver, so true to his trust, was quite 
forgotten for a moment, until he said: “TI declare, it 
makes a fellah rather lonely to be out in the cold 
and see so much sweetness, and himself not in it,” 
when the mistress of Briarly led him into the large 
dining-room, where the open fire roared up the 
chimney, and gave him the place of honor at the 
table. 

It was hours before the house became still; for 
Aunt Rose sat by the flickering light, and as the 
last strokes of the eight-day clock told of a new day, 
—and Christ’s day, —she said, “It’s never too late 
for peace upon earth, and we’ll begin it right now 
by having no more quarrels in the Reed and Carey 
families.” 


O pure reformers ! not in vain 
Your trust in human kind ; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 
The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven hath wrought, — 
Light, Truth, and Love; your battle-ground, 
The free, broad field of Thought. Wrirrier. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
Wuat is the flower for Christmas time, — 
The blossom we stop to gather 
While the joy-bells ring, and the carols chime, 
In December’s frosty weather ? 


Chrysanthemums, brave in their gold and snow, 
Or roses, in regal splendor ? 

’T was a rose that blossomed of old, you know, 
From the thorn, in the legend tender. 


The lily waits for the Easter sun 

To give to her grace completeness, 
And patiently till winter is done 

She hides her heart and its sweetness. 


But a shy, sweet flower we love and know, 
With a name that alway is telling 

What the Lord of Christmas came to bestow, 
And by commonest ways is dwelling: 


Heart’s-ease is the flower of Christmas time ! 
See that its bloom you gather, 

And keep till once more the carols chime 
In the blithe December weather. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


There ’s a wideness in God’s 


mercy 
Like the wideness of the 
sea ; 
There ’s a kindness in his 
justice 


- Which is more than liberty. 


Peace, peace on earth! For men shall love each 
other ; 
Hosts shall go forth to bless, and not destroy ; 
For man shall see in every man a brother, 
And peace on earth fulfil the angel’s joy. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
WHAT MOTHER TOLD MILLIE. 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 
ILLIE ran gladly home from school one 
M Saturday noon, so happy that the week was 
at an end, and that she could have a whole 
afternoon to herself. After dinner she. said to 
mamma: “Come out in the hammock, mamma, 
and watch Fido play around. He is so cunning, 
and we have such good times under the apple-trees.” 

Mamma sat sewing on Millie’s new summer dress. 
The table was covered with heaps of soft blue, and 
bits of ribbon and lace lay scattered about. Millie 
came near, and stood admiring the pretty skirt, 
which hung finished over a chair, as mamma 
answered : — 

“No, dear; not now. I must finish your dress 
for to-morrow, for I want you to have it to wear.” 

“To wear! Ob, mamma,” exclaimed Millie, 
“isn’t that lovely! But Essie Marks says that 
her mother says it’s wrong to wear your best clothes 
to church. It makes you proud.” 

“T do not intend my little daughter to ever have 
anything too good for God’s house,” said mamma, 
fashioning a bow from the blue ribbon as she spoke. 

“What do you mean, mamma?” said Millie, 
watching her, and thinking hard. She knew mamma 
would explain so she would know 

“T think we owe our best of everything to God, 
Millie,’ went on mamma. “If God gives us means 
to have pretty things, I think we can honor Him by 
wearing them. I never mean you and me to have 
anything so fine that we shall forget the giver. 
God’s house is the place for our best of everything. 
The reason we see little girls, —and grown-up 
women, too, for that matter, — looking sometimes 
out of place in church with their best clothes on 
is because they have put all their best into their 
clothes, and are thinking so much about them that 
they forget to think there are other best things God 
wants of them. Ishould not want my daughter to 
wear her best dress to-morrow that way.” 

“T do not think I quite understand, yet,” said 
Millie, wonderingly. 

“Well, here is one thing,” said mamma; “ we 
owe God our brightest and freshest mind on His 
day. Soa regular and early bedtime on Saturday 
night fits us for a better day than being up late 
and getting up sleepy the next morning. Then we 
owe Him our best attention in church, listening to 
His message, which He gives the minister to speak. 
That will keep us from looking around to see who 
has on anything new, and who has not; and we 
shall feel that the minister is talking to us, and not 
to some one else. Then we owe Him our best 
behavior; and if we have a rested head, and are 
listening attentively to His message, we will not 
turn and twist, and make other people uncomfort- 
able. And we owe Him our best spirit of love, so 
that we will speak to the most shabbily dressed girl 
in Sunday School as kindly as to any other. These 
are a few of the best things we owe Him. I know 
you can think of some more. And you see now if 
your mind is busy with such things you won’t have 
time to think foolishly about your new dress ; or to 
feel proud, or to compare it with the other girls, 
You will only be feeling thankful that God has 
given you means to get it — ” 

“ And a dear mamma to make it,” interrupted 
Millie, kissing her mamma. “TI see a little bit what 
you mean, and Ill try to remember; and I'll tell 
Essie, so perhaps she ’Il remember.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
BY MARION E. PICKERING. 
Lone ago, in fair Judea, 
O’er a stable, rude and dim, 
Rose the first triumphant prelude 
Of a glorious Christmas hymn. 
Through the olive-groves it floated, 
Drifted far o’er land and sea, 
Till a weary world, enraptured, 
Waked to join the jubilee. 
Listen, listen! Hear it swelling 
O’er our snow-clad hills again, 
Still the blessed gospel telling, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Pealing through the stately arches 
Of cathedrals old and gray, 
Trembling from the humble belfry 
Of Jone hamlet far away, 
Pulsing to the ocean’s measure, 
Rolls the chorus deep and strong ; 
Heaven’s own winds, on mighty pinions, 
Sweep the symphony along. 
Listen, listen! Hear it swelling 
O’er our snow-clad hills again, 
Still the blessed gospel telling, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOEY. 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 
°*V'N RECCORD’! Rik’kord!” The shrill voice 
pierced even the gale, and mingling with the 
roar of the streets, ended in a long-drawn, in- 
articulate cry. I think he was the smallest and most 
forlorn newsboy I have ever seen. For the past few 
weeks, as regularly as the clock reached 4.30 p.M., 
he had appeared upon my office steps. I was first 
attracted by his weird ery, and by the varied em- 
phasis and syllabic pronunciation which he gave to 
“Record.” These variations were always the same 
on alternate nights. The closing cry was a prolonged 
“a-a-ayer,” which might have meant “ paper.” When 
not calling his wares, he was engaged in a contem- 
plative survey of the busy street; but nothing stirred 
his impassibility. Not even a herdie horse prone 
upon the street, with the driver describing a parabola 
in the air, moved him. He gazed upon it as if such 
matters belonged to another world, in which he had 
no part. I noticed, also, that he had nothing in 
common with the other newsboys, or the bootblacks 
who frequented the locality. They larked among 
themselves, and teased the Italian fruit-venders, but 
they never spoke to him, or he to them; and no 
quarrel or trick won a glance of interest or a smile 
from him, 


Winter came without varying his punctuality or 
making any change in his personal appearance, ex- 
cept that, upon very cold days, he occasionally 
knocked one ill-shod foot against the other, but ap- 
parently in an unconscious way, as if his feet were 
something for which he might have had a contempt 
as for something apart from himself, and capable of 
a weakness all its own. Sometimes, also, he changed 


his wares from one blue-cold hand to the other, thrust- 


ing the disengaged member into the breast of his 
ragged jacket, and looking not unlike a frayed and 
diminutive Napoleon. 

I became much interested in him, and found my- 
self unconsciously waiting at 4.30 for his ery; and 
finally I determined, through the medium of Peter, 
our janitor, to learn his history. But my emissary 
met with very little success. His name was “ Joey,” 
and he sold papers for a living. This was as far as 
Peter could get. Under pretence of wanting an 


“Evening Record” I ventured myself; but I met — 


with no better success. He was not surly; he was. 
simply sublimely indifferent, Some questions he 
answered, but the most he ignored ; and somehow he. 
conveyed, the impression that I was on forbidden 
ground, as gently as the ablest diplomat might. 
Thanksgiving Eve I determined to try another 
tack; when I bought. my paper I dropped a half- 
dollar into his grimy palm, scarce big enough to 
hold it, and hurried away. The next day being a 
holiday I did not go to the office, but I glowed over 
my Thanksgiving feast, thinking of Joey. On 
Friday, Peter was awaiting me. : 
“That ’ere Joey, sur,” he said, “ guy mie this yes 
terday for the Jog bloke in the plug-hat, and Je m 
thinking it ’s you.’ : 
It was for me, and “this” 
wrapped in a corner of dirty newspaper. When I 
expostulated with Joey that night, all that I conld 
get out of him was that I had taken but one paper, 
He was serenely unconscious of giving or taking 
offence. Ours, had been entirely a commercial trans- 
action, and he had fulfilled his portion of it. 
Something in the fact that he had expected to 
see me the next day, inspired me with the belief that 
he knew nothing of its character, and probably had 
little to be thankful for anyway; and I determined 
not to let Christmas go by without making a strenu- 
ous effort to learn something of him; but, alas! a 
busy man makes so many pledges. I did, indeed, 
question Joey about that sacred holiday, so dear to, 
and so much anticipated by, little folks; but Joey 
said, he “never heerd on him,” 
impassibility. 


Circumstances kept me away much of Decomee 


which proved to be a bitterly cold and snowy month ; 
but in the days that I was at home Joey was always 
at his post. But I noticed that his strident ery broke 


at times, and he shook with a cough which pierced — 


me like a knife. 

Christmas Eve was as snowy, as blustering, and as 
cold as the most ardent advocate of winter could 
desire. The wind howled through the tangle of 


wires overhead ‘as if it played upon some gigantic. 


/Eolean harp; and passers-by turned their ulster 
collars up, and hurried homeward, bearing in their 


arms suspicious bundles, destined to carry at least 


transitory joy to happy children. But if Joey saw 
them, or if he felt the cold, he gave no sign. 

I closed my office early, and stopped on the steps. 
“ Joey, how many papers have you?” 

Joey counted slowly, and said, “Tin.” 

“Well, I guess I'll take them all.” And I pressed 
a dime upon him. He looked at me suspiciously. 
His sturdy independence asked no favors. “I want 
them for friends,” I added lamely; and taking his 
stock in trade, I went my way. 

But as visions of the two little ones anxiously 


awaiting my home-coming rose before me, I halted, — 


It would never do to leave the poor little waif that 


way on this night of all others, and I hurried back;_ 


but Joey was gone. That night, when the children 
were asleep, I told my wife about him. 


was forty-nine cents: 


and relapsed into. 
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hi! 


he ut 
IRM 


CHRISTMAS DAY AT JERUSALEM—IN MODERN TIMES. 


“You must bring him here,” she said. “TI will 
find a way to get at him.” 
But it was never to be; for when I opened my 


paper on the morning succeeding Christmas, the first 


_ item which caught my eye was this : — 


“On Wednesday night, Patrolman Hunter, of the 
Fourth Station, found a boy exhausted with the in- 
tense cold wandering near Lincoln’s Wharf. He was 
sent to the station, but died soon after reaching it. 
Later on, he was identified as a newsboy in the 
employ of the ‘Evening Record." He was known 
at the office by the name of ‘ Joey,’ and was supposed 


to have been a homeless waif.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOD’S LAMPS. 


BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 
Wuar are the little stars, mamma, 
The little stars so bright # 
Are they tiny lamps that God hangs out 
Up in the sky each night ? 


Does he send a little angel round 

__ To light up overhead, 

So that the baby birds, mamma, 
Can see to go to bed ? 


Emulation, even in the brutes, is sensitively “ ner- 
vous.”’ See the tremor of the thorough-bred racer 
before he starts. The dray-horse does not tremble ; 
but he does not emulate. BuLwer-LyTrTon. 


They shall beat their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-forks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall. they 
learn war any more. BIBLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 
BY MARY AGNES LEAVENS,. 


Forcer yourselves on Christmas Day ; 
Forget yourselves, dear ones, I say. 
Don’t wonder whether you ’Il have a ring, 
Or a sled, or a game, or some such thing, 
Or whether you ’ll have as many toys 
As the rest of the little girls and boys. 
Forget yourselves, and think of those 
Whose lives are full of wants and woes ; 
And do for them what long ago 
The blessed Jesus did, and so 

Keep Christmas Day. 


Think of others on Christmas Day ; 
Think of others, dear ones, I say. 
Just wonder whether there is n’t some one 
Who won’t have a present nor a bit of fun , 
Who longs, perhaps, for a story-book, 
Or a toy, or a smile, or a loving look.. 
Think of others, and let good-will 
And loye to all your glad hearts fill. 
You'll be happier the whole year through, 
If thoughtful things you say and do 

On Christmas Day. 


For Buery Other Sunday. 
JACK HORNER: A DOUBLE 


BY 


CHRISTMAS. 
MABEL GIFFORD, 


“Vairrie Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 

Fating his Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb, 
And—” 

“Tt is such dreadful hard times, and so many 
people going cold and hungry, there will not be 
much of a Christmas among the poor this year.” 

Jack came up on his feet, and his pie went down 
onthe table. He looked with very round eyes toward 
the parlor, where the voices came from. - Who ever 
heard of a boy going without a Christmas? Jack 
had lost his appetite. 

“Tf there ’s any boy around here that can’t have 
any Christmas, he’s going to have half of mine; 
that’s all.” 

Jack waited impatiently for the caller in the parlor 
to take leave, and then talked over his plan with his 
mother. 

“T think,” said Jack’s mother, “that you may 
invite three boys to a Christmas dinner.” 

“But, mother, will there be so many boys ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; many more than that.” 

Jack vanished from the parlor, and went in search 
of his comrades, to whom he confided his plans. 
The result of this was that the next day there were 
five boys instead of one who had permission to invite 
a guest to their Christmas feast. : 

Up in Jack’s room a secret conference was held. 
The fruits of this conference were made visible in 
the shape of five notices, printed in good-sized letters. 
This is the way they read :— 

“Tf there are any boys around here that are not 
going to have any Christmas dinner this year, they 
can find one by inquiring at the post-office, Box A.” 

“T am sure every word is spelled right,” said Jack, 
“for I looked in the dictionary for every one.” 

Very early one morning after this the notices were 
posted about the town. From this time certain boys 
might have been seen dodging about in the vicinity 
of these notices, watching to see if any fish were 
being enticed by the tempting bait displayed; and 
certain other boys might have been seen dodging 
about in the same vicinity, pretending not to read the 
notices, but in reality reading them a dozen times, 
and then, hardly daring to believe their eyes, finally 
dodging off to the post-office, and hanging about 
there, growing hungrier every minute. 

The postmaster soon became familiar with these 
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dodgers, aud got into the habit of going to the door 
wheu he spied one, and saying, “If you know of any 
boy around town who has no prospect of a Christ- 
mas dinner this year, tell him this invitation is for 
him.’ Then he would smile knowingly, as he 
watched the boy run away with one of the addresses 
in “ Box A.” 

How quickly they disappeared! and how the post- 
master wished there were invitations for all the boys 
in the town who would have no Christmas! He 
wished it hard enough to take four himself, which 
is wishing to some purpose. Besides that, he tried 
to interest several people who came into the office. 
They said they might have done something about it, 
if they had had it suggested to them sooner. 

One day, before Christmas, Mr. Chesterfield Corn- 
stalk jogged into town with his light express, and a 
load of fine apples which he proposed to sell at a fine 
price. He was in excellent spirits. He had made 
a sharp bargain that day, and he had “squeezed” a 
few rents from some of his tenants who were forever 
complaining about hard times and no work. fe 
never had “ hard‘times;”’ he never was out of work! 

So he jogged along, combing his stubby beard with 
his fingers, and chuckling at old Dolly’s ears, that 
lay back every time he called out, “ Hey, Dolly ? ” 

“Hullo! What’s this?” Mr. Chesterfield Corn- 
stalk looks at the queer notice on the bill-board, and 
slowly reads it as Dolly jogs by. 

“Ha! anybody been stealing? Hump! nothing 
but a charity paper. Ho! ‘post-office, Box A!’ 
Mighty private about it. Some of the church folks’ 
doings, I suppose.” 

Mr. Chesterfield Cornstalk jogged on, looked at 
Dolly’s ears, and then looked back. “ G’long, Dolly,” 
with a jerk of the reins. Something was always 
coming up to make folks uncomfortable, — subserip- 
tion papers, or beggars, or missionaries, orphan asy- 
lums, wrecked trains, or fires. Now, it was — boys. 
If there was any one thing that Mr. Chesterfield 
Cornstalk abominated more than another, it was 
boys. 

The sky was as red as our farmer’s rosy-cheeked 
apples when Dolly had climbed to the top of Farm 
Hill and stopped, panting, for her master to dis- 
mount. It was odd that not an apple had been sold 
out of the wagon. So thought Jim, the farm hand, 
as he came out to take charge of Dolly. 

“Luck agin ye this trip?” said Jim. 

“Yhus, confound it,” replied the farmer, jogging 
into the house. 

Everything was snug and bright in the house, and 
a steaming hot supper was ready on the table; but 
all this did not restore Mr. Chesterfield Cornstalk’s 
good humor. It rather seemed to have the opposite 
effect. 

“Tt is all on account of his not selling the apples,” 
said the good housekeeper. 

“Who got in ahead of ye?” asked Jim, after 
supper. 

“No one,” was the testy reply. “I was a-thinkin’, 
an’ I kind of druv along home.” 

Jim was overawed at this confession. When had 
his shrewd master eyer been known to miss a good 
chance ? 

The next day Jim was more disturbed to see his 
master jogging down the hill in the open buggy. 
He stopped at the post-office, of course; he always 
stopped at the post-office. After that he thought he 
would drive about a little, as he had plenty of time. 
It was odd that he happened to take the very streets 
where Jack Horner and his comrades lived. 

“Hal Hump! Ho!” growled Mr. Chesterfield 
Cornstalk, which was his way of saying out loud: 
“So this is where those boys live! Precious slim 
dinner the yagabonds will get here, if I don’t miss 
my guess. Better keep what they ’ve got for the 
feeding of their own children. G’long, Dolly.” 

The grouty farmer was in a worse humor than on 
the preceding day, when he climbed to the top of 
Farm Hill. Jim did not understand at all when he 


” 


heard his master muttering, “ Confound them boys!” 
But perhaps he understood better Christmas morn- 
ing, when he jogged down the hill to the village with 
the light express and the rosy-cheeked apples. He 
“gee-hawed” and snapped the reins in a festive 
fashion, and Dolly pricked up her ears and trotted 
on quite nimbly. Into the town they went, and Jim 
began to call out of his big muffler and fur cap, — 

“Foine arppuls, awll ripe; to be had for the 
takin’!” 

All the boys who had come too late to get an 
invitation at the post-oftice, and were loitering about 
to get a “peek” and a sniff at the houses where 
they were having Christmas, ran into the street, and 
held up their bare red hauds to the great blue- 
mittened ones that tossed the apples. 

“ An’ any feller what wants a foine dinner can 
get it an’ welcome Thursday nixt, by climbin’ Farm 
Hill; and it's the boss what telled me it,” was what 
Jim said every time he tossed an apple. 

And that night Jack Horner and his four comrades 
received each a written invitation to dine at Farm 
Hill with Mr. Chesterfield Cornstalk, “on Thursday 
next,” 

“Two Christmas’ right a-going,” said Jack It 
was almost too much to believe. “And it won’t be 
johnny-cake nor fish-balls,” said he. 

Jack Horner had — 


**Put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum.’ 


And he said, “ A happy boy am I!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Merry Christmas, hale and strong, 
With his presents comes along ; 
Arms as full as arms may be 

With his gifts for Christmas-tree. 
Each good boy and girl he knows; 
To their homes he slyly goes ; 

In the morn they “11 wake and find 
What his great heart left behind. 
Oh, what laughter then will ring, 
And how rich seem everything! 

In our homes we see the light 

That first made the Christmas-night ; 
Words of love and deeds divine 
Show that here his star can shine; 
Show how beautiful is earth 

Where true love and peace hath birth. 
Be our hearts this Christmas morn 
Blest as when the Christ was born! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 
BY EGBERT L, BANGS. 


ATE in the month of December a boy about 
twelve years old, walking down street, saw a 
pile of wood lying on the pavement. Rushing 

up-stairs to a lawyer’s office, he said to him, “Is that 
your wood, sir?” 

OY G8. - 

“Do you want it brought up and put in your 
wood-room %” 

AO ies. 

“Will you give me the job?” 

“Yes, if you don’t ask too much.” 

“Tl do it for fifteen cents,” said the boy. 

“That isn’t enough,” said the lawyer. “Make it 
a dime more, and you shall have the job.” 

“Ye ain’t foolin’, are ye?” said the boy; for he 
was so accustomed to being beaten down in his prices 
for little odd jobs that when he was offered more 
than he asked he thought the lawyer must be joking. 

“No, my boy,” said the gentleman, —for he was a 
gentleman, —“T’m not fooling at all. Put the wood 


in, and sweep up what litter you make, and empty 
the ash-pail, and I’ll pay you a quarter when you 
have completed the job, You see I have added a 
little to your work, so of course I ought to add 
something to your pay.” : 

‘“T wish you’d add some more work to the job,” 
said the boy, “if that’s the way you do business.” 

“Let me see how you do business, my boy,” said 
the lawyer. 

“That means you want me to go to work, don’t 
itt” said the boy. 

“ Yes,” 

Nothing more was said by either party, but work 
commenced in good earnest. It was not long before 
the job was completed, to the entire satisfaction of 
the employer. 

“There ’s your money,” said he to the boy. It 
was not a single quarter, but a little pile, chiefly 
copper, with here and there a three-cent piece gleam- 
ing through the pennies. 

“What will you do with all that money?” said 
the lawyer. 

“Git me sister a Christmas present, sur,” said the 
boy, with a pleasant smile. 

“That’s good,” said the lawyer, “I like that 
spirit. Here’s another quarter for you. Get your 
sister something nice.” 

You ought to have seen the joyous look on that 
boy’s face as he gathered up the change and wrapped 
it in the corner of a handkerchief that had long been 
a stranger to soap and water 

We shall hear of that boy’s fifty cents again. 

At five o’clock the lawyer left his office and went 
home to tea. When seated at the table, his wife 
said to him, — 

“My dear, I’ve had a curious little individual at 
work for me this afternoon,” 

“Indeed! What was she like %.” 

“She was unlike any little body I ever saw before 
She was Irish from the crown of her head to the 
soles of her feet. She said to me, ‘ Plaze, mum, eud 
ye give me some little odd job to do for ye? 1 want 
to earn a wee bit money.’ 

“Then-I asked her who her parents were, and she 
told me. ‘ But why are you not in school ?’ 

“<Tt’s Saturday, mum, and the school don’t kape 
to-day.’ 

“*Does your mother know that you are going 
round town asking for odd jobs?’ 

“« TIndade, she don’t, mum.’ 

“Why did you not tell her before you started 
out? It does n’t look well for little girls to be doing 
what their mothers know nothing about, and what 
they might not approve of at all.’ 

“«Ye see, mum, it’s a sacret, for I want to give 
me mother and me brother a surprise in a few days. 
Me father can’t give me any money, and I want half 
a dollar dreadfully. I can’t ask any of me folks for 
it. Yesee, mum, me little brother’s altogether and 
intirely the nicest boy in the hull world. He is, for 
a fact, mum; and I want to surprise him witha 
Christmas present. He ain’t expectin’ anything” 

“Well, my dear husband, perhaps I was too con- 
fiding, but I really believed that girl, and so I set 
her to work. She swept and dusted the cellar, 
mopped the wood-house, and did a lot of undesirable 
drudgery that our Bridget always turns up her nose 
at. What are you laughing at? Do you think the 
girl a fraud, and do you look upon me as one of her 
victims 2?” 

“No,” said the lawyer, “I can’t say that is my view 
of the case; but it is a very strange coincidence.” 

“ How so?” said his wife. 

Then he told her about the boy who had carried 
up his wood, to get money, as he said, to buy a 
Christmas present for his sister. “The boy did his 
work splendidly.” ; 

“So did the girl,” said his wife. 

The day after Christmas, when the lawyer went 
home to his dinner, he said to his wife, “ Who do 
you think called on me this morning ?” © 


“T can’t possibly guess,” said she, “for I know 
that you see all sorts of people in the office. Who 
‘was your caller, if you please ?” 

“The boy who carried up my wood a few days 

a Well, what did he 
presume.” 

“No, he only wanted to tell me what a glorious 
time he and his sister had on Christmas. I declare, 
I believe they got as much satisfaction out of their 
gifts as our children did out of theirs. He told me 
all about it. ‘Mary didn’t expect anything,’ said 
he. What did he give her? A book that he said 
had the ‘natest pictures and the prettiest stories in it 
that ever ye saw in your life.’ 

«*And what did Mary say, my boy, when she 
found the book in her stocking ?’ 

“<Tt was n't in her stocking at all. Mother had to 
wrap the stocking round it; it was too big to go in.’ 

“<But what did Mary say when she found it?’ 

“¢Niver a word, sir. She couldn't spake. She 
just cried for all she was worth.’ 

“So you got nothing yourself, did you, my boy?’ 

“~Tndade, I did, sir, My stockings were tied 
round the nicest pair of skates ye ever saw. Ye’re 
laughing. Ye know where they came from. It was 
the wife of ye that gave Mary a job the same blessed 
day that ye let me carry up the wood for ye. God 
bless ye both; for if it had not been for ye, nayther 
of us could have surprised the other.’ 

“Now, my dear, what do you think of that boy 
and girl?” 

“Think of them? Why, they are just splendid. 
Now, Ill tell you what you and I willdo. When 
next Christmas comes, we will chip in together and 
send them both something that will surprise them a 
good deal more than they were surprised this year by 
each other. What do you say to my little scheme ? ” 

“That it is just like your own self, my dear,” said 
the lawyer. “When I go back to the office, I will 
write an order to Santa Claus to call and deliver 

~some goods on our account at the house where that 
boy and girl live.” 

What do you think the lawyer’s order was? I do 
not know. He is, however, a man of his word; and 
I feel very certain that when next Christmas comes 
a certain boy and his sister will be very happy, if 
they and their good friends are living, as I hope they 
all will be. 


want? Another job, I 


I bless God for cities. Cities have been as lamps 
of life along the pathway of humanity and religion. 
Within them science has given birth to her noblest 
discoveries. Behind their walls freedom has fought 
her noblest battles. They have stood on the surface 

of the earth like great breakwaters, rolling back or 
turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. 
Rey. Dr. GuTHRIE. 


- —= ———— 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Chapter VII. —If I had only thought. 
BY KATE L, BROWN. 


aoe ay wandered down the street as 
in a dream. It was growing colder, 
even at noontide, and she shivered de- 
spite her sealskin. It had come to her 
in one blinding flash, a realization of 
polit her action meant. Its utter recklessness, its 
entire defiance of all decency and order, appalled 
even the crude consciousness of the child, who was 
beginning to learn the most difficult of all lessons 

_—to know self. 

Why had she run away? What was her griey- 
ance? Was there another home equal to Happy 
Valley, where love and knowledge walked hand in 
hand, and asked only to spend themselves upon 
others? She thought of the loneliness of her earlier 

days, and of Therese’s tyranny and frequent unkind- 
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ness that she had rarely resented. In contrast to 
this was the sympathy, the tenderness, the perfect 
justice of her new friends. 

A sense of great shame crept over Dorothy. In 
her wickedness had she forever alienated these dear 
hearts? Her punishment had come quickly. She 
was alone in a great city, with danger on every side. 
But even this was forgotten in the realization that 
she had deliberately and of her own will thrown 
aside the richest gifts that can come to man. 

How long Dorothy wandered she could not have 
told, but sudden weariness made her sit down on the 
steps of a building. It was an unusual place; and 
as the little girl looked up languidly, she wondered 
if it were church or home, for it seemed to partake 
of the characteristics of both. A faint strain of 
organ music stole through the half-closed doors. 
Dorothy was thinking how pleasant it sounded, 
when a blankness came,—she knew no more. 

When she again opeued her eyes, it was in a pleas- 
ant parlor, and several people were bending oyer her. 
She tried to speak, but a lady who held her hand 
motioned her to lie quiet. Her coat and hat had 
been removed, and she was lying on a most comfort- 
able couch before an open fire. They brought her 
something in a cup, which she drank obediently. It 
seemed to give strength to her utter weakness and to 
still the deadly faintness that threatened every now 
and then to overwhelm her. 

She gazed about the room with a curious feeling 
of acquaintance. What was it that made her so at 
home there? A photograph on the mantel attracted 
her attention. Her eyes travelled slowly up the 
frame until they reached the pictured face. Where 
had she seen that face, so dear, so familiar ? 

Dorothy was too weak and shaken, her brain too 
benumbed, to fully grasp any subject. She gazed 
and gazed, trying piteously to catch the shadowy 
suggestion. A gentleman crossed the room, and 
stood by her. He looked down with eyes so calm 
and clear, so deeply, so childishly blue. It came like 
a flash, —the missing link of thought. 

“Aunt Hester!” she gasped. “ And you— you 
are the preacher uncle — I remember — Happy Val- 
ley — New Year’s —” Then for the second time the 
dark shadow enveloped her. 

Monday morning came, and Dorothy awoke from 
a deep sleep refreshed and rested. She had roused 
several times in the night, to see kind faces about 
her and to fake nourishment. Now she was bathed, 
and dressed in a pretty wrapper, and ate the dainty 
meal brought her. As she lay on her couch, the 
master of the house entered and sat down by her 
side. 

“ Are you well enongh to tell me all about it?” he 
asked, kindly. 

So Dorothy in a few words gaye her pitiful little 
story. “You are Uncle Clive. You came to us New 
Year’s Day, and preached in the church,” she ended, 

Mr. Erskine made no comment on her story, but 
said very kindly, “Try to rest all you can to-day. 
Think as little as possible over your troubles. God 
led you to us, and we will help you.” 

“He is too good,” said the child, with trembling 
lips. “He ought to punish me.” 

“He is probably doing it,” was the reply. Anda 
look both tender and bright flashed across the strong 
face. ‘‘ Now, child, rest and trust. I must leave 
you, but you will not be long alone.” 

It was a dreamy, peaceful day. Dorothy slept a 
good deal, but in her waking moments was conscious 
of companionship. Sometimes it was a lady writing 
at her desk, who looked up and nodded in a friendly 
manner nce it was a lad curled up on the hearth, 
his curly head on a cushion, deeply engrossed in his 
book. Then a young girl, older than herself, who 
owned that she was just “cramming” for an exami- 
nation, sat with book in hand in a low chair by her 
side. 

Toward evening a lady and little girl came to call, 
and the same shy face that had greeted Dorothy on 


her arrival at Sunnyside now smiled upon her, and 
Ruth and Dorothy discussed the merits of “ Jo’s 
Boys” together. She ate supper with the family, 
and then went to bed. 

With the morrow’s sun came the torturing thought, 
“What are they going to do with me?” It was 
after breakfast, and she stood by the parlor window 
looking out listlessly into the street. ‘There was a 
bustle in the hall, the door opened, and there before 
her was — Aunt Jean ! 

Dorothy gave a little ery, then stood still. Was 
that Aunt Jean’s face, its strong rich coloring faded, 
the dear eyes weary from sleeplessness, marks of 
anxiety and grief on cheek and brow? 

Dorothy shuddered, and covered her face. 
next moment loving arms were about 
was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Later in the day she sat at Aunt Jean’s feet, her 
head upon her knee, and told all that was in her 
heart. ‘The flood-gates were open, and the words 
poured forth. Little reserved Dorothy Wyman had 
had a natural but morbid horror of self-expression. 
She loved to keep things in her own heart, to mull 
over them with the pride that nobody else knew. 
Now she kept nothing back. She confessed all, — 
the envy, pride, and jealousy that had wrought such 
misery. Aunt Jean had listened to many a confes- 
sion from older hearts, but never a child’s soul had 
revealed to her such depths. 

Finally it was all over, and the girl lay, pale and 
spent, gazing up into the noble face above her. 
There was a long silence. Then the faltering ques- 
tion came, “Do you forgive me, or have I been too 
awful ?” 

“We forgave you before forgiveness was asked, 
dear heart. I am only thinking of what it is best 
to do.” 

“Why, you don’t mean — you can’t mean that | 
am not to go back ?” faltered Dorothy, a fright leap 
ing into her startled eyes. 

“Listen to me, my child,” said Aunt Jean. “Try 
to forget yourself for a little; try to understand 
just how your action may look to others, —the effect 
it may have upon our work.” 

“ Will it — will it hurt the school ?”’ 
ring of anguish in Dorothy’s tones. 

“Let us just face the matter, dear. Here is a 
school for boys and girls conducted after an ideal 
quite different from ordinary standards. It is far 
away from large towns, and the pupils have unusual 
privileges. A pupil runs away, and comes alone to 
a great city, leaving absolutely no trace of her desti 
nation. What are the public to think? Will nota 
rumor spread that there must be something wrong 
about that ideal school, the school that claims to be 
a true home as well? Will it not be said that our 
liberty has turned into license? What will the 
parents think?” 

Dorothy trembled, “Oh, I never thought — never 
once thought,” she faltered. 

“Of course, you did not, dear. We love you, and 
all has been forgiven ;. but the consequences of your 
action are not so easily dealt with. Can you trust 
us? Can you believe that whatever we decide will 
be best for all ?” 

Dorothy was silent, a great struggle waging in her 
heart. 

“This is a test of your love for us and your real 

regret, I know, child.” 

‘The little girl looked Be with sudden resolution. 
“T will,” she said firmly; “whatever you do to me, 
I will bear it.” 

Dorothy felt a new strength arising in her heart, 
and Aunt Jean’s kiss was to her a seal of victory, 
They talked a great deal more; and the child went 
to bed that night fully resolved to be brave, to bear 
whatever might come, to be truly loving and sincere. 

The next day Aunt Jean took the night train for 
S——. As it moved out of the station, she was 
nearly overcome by the wistful child-face on the 
platform. (Lo be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Brerorn the next number of Every OTHER 
Sunpay appears, Christmas Day will have come and 
gone. Therefore we wish at this early time, “ Merry 
Christmas” to all. With this greeting we ask our 
readers to keep in mind, as the holiday season glides 
by, three REMEMBERS : — 

I. REMEMBER some one in need. 

Il. Rememser to forgive your enemy. : 

II. Rememeer that the value of giving is in the 
spirit, not in the cost of the present. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WILMINGTON, DEL, 
My Dear Every Orner Sunpay, — Enclosed is my 
first attempt at an enigma. I was encouraged to this 
attempt by your kind invitation to your readers. It 
may be too long for print; but I send it to you, with my 
kindest wishes for your success. E. N. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dear Mr. Epitor, —I am a little girl ten years old. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. I like to read the 
Every OTHER SuNDAY very much, and will send you 
the answers to the anagram and Enigmas X. and XII. in 
Every Oruer SunpDAY, No. 4. I also send you an 
enigma to publish. k 


Yours respectfully, RuwEA Daytis, 


(The answers were correct. } 
GERMANTOWN, PENN. 
DEAR Mr. Epiror, —I am a little boy nine years 
old, and I like the Every OrHEeR SuNDAY much. I 
like to get out the enigmas, so I thought I would send 
you one for other people to get out. 
Yours truly, Joun ALDEN Mason. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass. 
Dear Eprtor, —I read the Every OruER SuND AY, 
and like it very much. I have your paper before me, 
and have just been trying to make out the anagram and 
pi puzzle in the last number, and the result I enclose. I 
send you also an anagram, which I hope will please you, 
and I should like to see it published. 
Your helper, 


(The answers were correct.] 


Rupotr New. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
THE first is found upon the shore; 
The second, in the arm; 
The third is certainly not ‘‘far;’’ 
The fourth lets in the storm; 
The fifth, a metal, often found; 
The sixth is ‘‘ passed away;”’ 
The seventh are used to work the ground; 
The eighth, to measure hay. 


When these eight words, of letters four, 
Have been all placed aright, 
The initials to the finals are 
As day is unto night. AOR: 


ANAGRAM. 
I vive rof sothe ohw vole em, 
Wohes tearsh rea ndki dan’ eurt; 
Orf eth nevaeh ttah milsse bovea era, 
Nad het doog htat I nac od. 
Marton McCiencu. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. A great London ME Jad 
A metal. Used in fishing. W. E. 


ENIGMA XX. 

I Am composed of forty-four letters. 

My 10, 23, 28, 33, 18, is a weapon. 

My 3, 11, 13, 43, ey 20, is small. 

My 15, 8, 37, is to ‘obtain. 

My 44, 34, 25, 27, 8, 6, 30, is a plant that grows in 
salt water, 

My 5, 38, 29, 40, 9, 35, is to push forward. 

My 1, 14, 4, 19, 26, is a kind of lace. 

My 37, 42, 16, i, 41, is a strip of leather. 

My 12) 39, 32, 1 , 22, 40, 18, 31, are formed by soap 
and water. 

My 21, 24, 17, 36, 43. is to fire. 

My 2 is an interjection. 

My whole is a saying printed in a recent issue of 
Every OTner Sunpay. E. N. 


ENIGMA XXI 
Iam composed of eleven letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is to give money for service. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to allay hunger. 
My ats 2 3 7, is to touch. 
My 5, 8, 9, 8, is what a child calls its mother. 
My 5, 6, isa ‘pronoun. 
My 5, 8, 10, is queen of the fairies. 
My 11, 8, 4, is sorrowful. 
My whole is a saying of Jesus. B. A. R. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN Ho, 5. 
Enigma XIII. State of California. 


Enigma XIV. Children’s Mission. 
Enigma XV. Christmas Day. 


ANAGRAM. : ; 


The world is ever as we take it, ; 
And life, dear child, is what we make it. 


BEHEADINGS. 


Blast, last. Blink, link, ink. Blight, — Blend, 
lend. Bland, land. 


WORD SQUARE. 


Bp 
Sq 
ical --[oo} 
mie 


PI PUZZLE. 


Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day; ’ 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


“WueEn Mollie was Six,” by Miss Eliza Orne 
White, is a dainty little book, made quite attractive 
by binding and illustrations. It is just the thing to 
give young children for a holiday present, because 
the sentiments in it are excellent, and the descriptive 
power is bright. There is a chapter for every month. 
For instance, the February one is called ‘‘ A Sunday 
Valentine.” This was originally printed in Every 
Orner Sunpay. The November tale is entitled 
“A Thanksgiving Dinner;” and December has 
“The Rileys’ Christmas-Tree.” It is a wholesome, 
happy, helpful book. Houghton, Mifflin, & ee 
Boston. pp. 133. Price, $1.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ministers and teachers who are in doubt as to 
their courses of study should consult with the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The president will gladly respond to any 
call for consultation and advice. In addition to this, 
samples of books, catalogues, and bulletins will be 
gladly forwarded to any schools or jada 
desiring them and making application. 

The one-topic graded lesson leaflets on the “ Li ife 
of Jesus” are now out for January, the subj 
being: “The Sermon on the Mount, Part I.;” “The 
Sermon on the Mount, Part Il.;” “John. the Bap- 
tist in Prison;” “Jesus and the Precious Ointment.” 
The intermediate are prepared by Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, and the advanced by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. They are printed together in one leaflet, 
the price being 50 cents a hundred for both. 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke has issued lessons on 
events in the life of Jesus. She has thus far pub- 
lished four, —“ Jesus in the Temple,” “John th 
Baptist,” “The Baptism of Jesus,” and “ The Temp- 
tation.” To be followed by “Jesus in the Sys 
gogue,” “ Life at Capernaum,” “ Healing the Leper,” 4 
“The Man with the Palsy,” and others. ‘These ‘ 
for 2 cents apiece, or fifty cents a hundred. Ord 
can be sent to the Unitarian Sunday-School Socie! 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAGS 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) — 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every Ornxr 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residi 
in the Boston postal.district must send twenty cent: 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Sch 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two number 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in J uly 


and August. 
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25 Beacon Srreet, Bosrox, Mass. es, 
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